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The interview was brief and grew colder as it went on until
in chilling phrases the President refused entirely to consent to
Schleicher Js plan; he would not even give him authority to dis-
solve the Reichstag in the event of a cabinet defeat. That was
tantamount to dismissal and Schleicher knew that he had lost
the game as far as the President was concerned.

This was the last crisis in the German Republic's history for
the rest was just sequel, and once again the moment failed to
find the man. The President's decision was at least arguable, but
Schleicher simply submitted. He hesitated indeed for a day or
two, but when he consulted his colleagues in the cabinet he was
already a beaten man. He cannot have expected them to support
him in any drastic action; they had the official mind and none
of them was a statesman. If he hoped, from any encouragement
from them, to make a stand he had mistaken his men. His present
position was untenable. He had only three courses of action
possible. He could meet the Reichstag and pursue his rcgotiations
in the hope of creating a majority, but he would have to do so
with the disapproval of the President and the inveterate hostility
of the Right. He could resign. He could refuse to summon the
Reichstag and threaten all malcontents with the intervention of
the Reichswehr.

It is inconceivable that he had gone so far as he did go without
the promise of support from his brother officers. It is said and
with some authority that some of them urged him as a patriot
to defy the President for the sake of the nation and accept the
responsibility of governing Germany. With an appreciation of
their countrymen which is uncanny in its accuracy they predicted
there would be no real resistance and that the average citizen
would heave a sigh of relief at certainty after uncertainty. The
politicians would protest, but they would not protest overmuch.
The Reichswehr had long ago ceased to believe in a Communist
danger. The secret service agents had not succeeded with the
best will in the world in discovering anything that even hinted
at a serious "Red plot"; it was known that no real preparations
of any kind had been made for a rising, and in any case a party
that had grown steadily in voting strength and had let slip every